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Thou wilt ever entirely cast off those who feel 
that they love Thee above everything, and that 
they have none to look to but Thee. 

3d mo. 3lst.—A day of deep suffering, in 
consequence of an unwatchful state ; the poor, 
tossed mind was, indeed, like a ship without 
ballast, rudder or anchor—no stay, no support— 
all for want of seeking the assistance of the 
Pilot who is able to steer the bark in safety. 
Though we may suppose him asleep and caring 
not if we perish, yet if we humbly apply unto 
Him will He not arise and rebuke the winds, 
and say unto the tempestuous billows, “ peace, 
be still?” May this be myexperience! But 
vain will be this aspiration, if the application is 
not made in the confiding faith of a dependent 
child, appealing to and trusting in Him asa 
Father who is full of compassion for his chil- 
dren who look only unto Him. When did the 
soul more fully than on this occasion feel that 
beside Him there is no other; none in heaven 
nor in all the earth to be compared with Him— 
therefore flee thou to this strong tower, which 
is truly “‘as the shadow of a mighty rock in a 
weary land.” 

4th mo. Ist.—Another day and still nothing 
but thick clouds and deep anguish of spirit. 
Oh! Father, is the light of Thy countenance no 
longer to beam upon me? Fruitless has been 
every effort to gain a footing on the rock of 
safety ; yet through all, there is faith to believe 
that this will not always be the case, but that I 
shall have the answer of my soul’s desire. Then, 
although “ there is no fruit in the vine, neither 
shall the fig tree blossom and the olive shall 
yield no increase,” &c., yet will I trust in the 
Lord, I will rejoice in the God of my sal- 
vation. 

2d.—Last evening, after a day of unutterable 
anguish, which took possession of my whole 
soul, so that the faith which in the morning 
had given strength, ere the close of the day had 
become so faint, that in a time of meditation on 
my tried state, the cry arose from the depth of 
my soul, “ Woe is me! woe is me!” “whose 
sorrow is like unto my sorrow,” with similar 
lamentations from the deep vault of feeling, and 
I felt as if I must abandon every hope—when 
suddenly, to my great relief, the consoling lan- 
guage arose in my mind, “‘ My grace is sufficient 
for thee.” There seemed a load taken off my 
spirit, and I could see a glimpse of light 
through what had been an impenetrable gloom. 
With a contrite heart I could exclaim, Give me 
Thy spirit, Oh Lord! enable me to flee unto 
Thee, for Thou art strength while I am all weak- 
ness! Strengthen me I pray Thee to guard 
against every inroad of the enemy of the soul’s 
peace ; for it is through his devices that the mind 
is introduced into this state of trial and distress. 
This, I-feel able to say experimentally, confirm- 
ing the belief that it is we who leave the Father, 
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and not He who turns his back upon us, or hides 
His face from us. Whenever the wanderer is 
brought into a condition to adopt in true humi- 
lity the language: “Father, I have sinned before 
heaven and in Thy sight, and am no longer wor- 
thy to be called Thy son; make me as an hired 
servant,”’—He is ready with open arms to re- 
ceive him. Praise, therefore, belongeth to His 
great name. 

5th mo. 29th.—I know not why I am induced 
to add a line to this memoranda, other than as 
Wilberforce remarked was his motive for keep- 
ing a diary, viz.: “To keep himself humble and 
watchful.” Never more than within the last 
few days have I felt the need of that watchful- 
ness which will lead to prayer—yes, truly, do I 
feel the need of living in this spirit of prayer 
by which I shall be able, as a dependent and 
helpless child, to lean upon the arm of an all- 
sufficient Almighty Father. For as Maria Fox 
said—a remark that impressed me when I read 
it as being an illustration of the believer's con- 
fidence and hope—“ It is, indeed, an unspeak- 
able privilege enjoyed by the Christian to have 
a place of refuge, an ear ever graciously open 
to his sorrows, temptations and fears; a throne 
of grace to which he is invited to come boldly 
in the name of his ever-living Advocate; and 
the more we avail ourselves of this privi- 
lege, the more I believe we shall experience 
the truth of the promise, ‘ask and ye shall re- 
ceive.’” 

6th mo. 10th.—If strength could be gained 
by more frequent entries in my diary, it would 
be indeed well to attend to it; but from some 
cause I feel a caution, lest, by adopting this prac- 
tice, I may too much rest in it; comparable to 
making a confession, and then trusting I may be 
making atonement for my many omissions, as 
also some commissions. But, again, if a true 
exposition is thus daily made, I well know in 
my own case there would be far more to plunge 
the mind into deep humiliation, because of the 
prevalence of weakness, than to raise it intoa 
a feeling-of exaltation. I sometimes think man 
is a most inconsistent being, and no greater 
mystery is there, perhaps, than man is, even to 
himself; and nothing stranger than that we 
should so often find ourselves encouraging feel- 
ings which yield sorrow, anguish and deep re- 
morse. So that the heart-breathing ery is: Oh 
gracious Father, why is it that I should so often 
grieve Thy holy spirit! surely we are all weak- 
ness, and it is only through Thy admirable 
mercy we are saved. Evermore help us to look 
unto Thee, for Thy strength is sufficient for us. 

6th mo. 26th.—Little advance I fear has been 
made since my last entry ; indeed, almost hope- 
less do I at times feel of attaining that state in 
which I shall not feel that in me dwells no good 
thing. But we may remember that He whose 
mission on earth was love, never turned a deaf 
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ear to the humble petition of the most unworthy 
supplicant, when offered under a sense of the 
want of the healing power. Is there not en- 
couragement still to look to the Comforter, even 
the Spirit of truth, which reproves the world 
of sin, &c., &e. Though we may often have to 
feel that we have grieved this Spirit, yet to be 
sensible of its reproofs I consider one of our 
most blessed privileges; by this are we pre- 
pared to adopt the language, “ Thy rod and Thy 
staff, they comfort me.” We shall have the sup- 
port of this staff when, through child-like de- 
pendence, we are sufficiently divested of self to 
come unto Him, willing to do or to suffor, and 
can say: “Here am I, Lord, do with me as 
seemeth unto thee good.” 

7th mo. 14th.—I feel bound to add my con- 
tinued experience of the want of a power supe- 
rior to all human strength, whereby the fettered 
mind shall be able to rise triumphant over the 
host of enemies that have a dwelling within, 
verifying the assertion that a man’s greatest 
enemies are those of his own house ; hence the 
fervent aspiration: ‘A Saviour, or I die, a Re- 
deemer, or I perish.” When my mind is weighed 
to the earth under a sense of my shortcomings, 
I am able in some degree to comprehend how it 
is that by mercy alone we are saved, and also 
the mystery of our sins being borne by the 
Saviour, and that by his stripes we are healed, 
and that by our transgressions we grieve His 
holy spirit and put him to open shame, by yield- 
ing to that which formerly cried out, “ Crucify 
Him! crucify Him!” “ we will not have this 
Man to rule over us.” 

21st.—“Great and marvellous are Thy works, 
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just and true are all Thy ways Thou king of| 


Saints.” Although many and deep have been 
my provings within the past week, yet I feel 
bound to make the above acknowledgment to 
the wise and just apportionment of goodness 
and mercy to finite, erring man, who, if not 
miraculously upheld byan unseen arm of power, 
vain would be human effort to bear up under 
the afflictions which fall to the lot of some to 
endure, making the language of the Psalmist 
applicable: “Turn unto me for Iam desolate 
and afflicted; the troubles of my heart are en- 
larged, Oi bring Thou me out of my distresses; 
look upon mine afflictions and my pain, and for- 
give all my sins.”” To the praise of His ever 
blessed name, I, who am indeed weak and un- 
stable, have through all, at times, an evidence 
given that though | often fall, I shall not “utterly 
fail,” for His goodness endureth forever. 

2d mo. 21st, 1851.—Long has my pen been 
silent, from a conviction that with me a formal 
entry of this kind would degenerate into dead- 
ness, because there would be a liability of rest- 
ing in afeeling that recording my frailties might 
be accounted humility, when perhaps that true 
humility which is good for us was not known. 
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Therefore, the feeling was, be still and know 
the God of thy salvation, and by watchfulness 
unto prayer seek to know an overcoming of the 
sins which so easily beset. 


23d.—My mind has been arrested with a re- 
mark made by one in allusion to those who have 
gone toa blissful eternity : “Ido not envy them, 
I only wish to follow after.” Never were 
thoughts more expressive of the feelings which 
this day have filled my heart, in thinking of a 
young wife who has been some time looking for 
a release. She hoped not to have seen another 
day; when it dawned, she said, “ Another day, 
and I am here,” but I trust ere this her spirit 
is released. The feeling with me has been, Oh 
that my time was as nearly come as hers! but I 
trust with no feeling of envy, rather a longing 
to follow after. But my work is certainly not 
done, or I should be dismissed. May God in his 
wisdom hasten the work of His grace in my 
breast, and thus prepare me for the summons 
for which my soul longs; but let it be in His 
own all-glorious time, till which may patience 
be granted to enable me to live that life which 
shall prepare me, through His mercy, for an in- 
heritance among those whose robes are made 
white in the blood of the Lamb, the power of 
God to the redemption of the soul. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Testimeny of Saratoga Quarterly Meeting, 
concerning our beloved Friend, JONATHAN 
Morey, deceased. 


Although the subject of this memorial, at his 
decease, and for some time previous, was nota 
member of this meeting, yet, having been long 
a faithful and devoted laborer within its limits, 
we feel that a record of his religious life and 
gospel labors, is not only a tribute due to his 
memory, but may prove an incentive to the liv- 
ing, to emulate those virtues which shone so 
conspicuously in his character. 


He was born in Duchess county, the second 
of Eighth month, 1765. His parents, Thomas 
and Sarah Morey, were Baptists by profession, 
according to whose tenets and opinions he re- 
ceived his education. ' 


It appears from his account, that in early life 
he became concerned for his own eternal well- 
being, and desirous to know the good and aé- 
ceptable will of God concerning him. Bein 
under great exercise of spirit, and turning tothe 
oracle within, he saw that nothing outward and 
material could affect the inward and spiritual ; 
that these were insufficient to regenerate the 
soul, produce forgiveness for past offences, 
or bring about a reconciliation with his heavenly 
Father. No human agency was exercised in his 
conversion, but by the arising of the Sun of 
Righteousness was he turned from all shadows 
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to the substance, even to the gift of the grace 
of God, which he found sufficient to enable him 
to live a life of sobriety and godliness in this 
present world. 

Of his residence and marriage we have no 
certain knowledge, until he settled at Easton, 
where he requested the care of Friends, and be- 
came a member about the thirty-first year of his 
age. 

Soon afterward he removed to Milton, with- 
in the verge of Saratoga Quarterly Meeting, 
where he became an approved minister, and at 
which place he passed the most of his remain- 
ing days. 

His life was truly exemplary; his words few 
and savory. He was meek, humble, patient, 
and unassuming ; naturally diffident and retir- 
ing, he sought not for eminence. Having 
learned obedience by the things he suffered, and 
yielding to the forming hand of Divine Grace, 
he became an able minister of that gospel which 
stands not in word, but in power. He was 
seldom lengthy, but clear and edifying. He 
performed several religious visits to Friendsand 
others, within the compass of his own Yearly 
Meeting, to the satisfaction of his friends, and 
the peace of his own mind. His public ap- 
pearances at home were frequent, weighty, 
and solemnizing. He was a bright example in 
the daily circumspection of his life and conver- 


sation, the equanimity of temper, the solidity of 
manner in the domestic circle, ever maintaining 
a calmness and serenity, that gave command 
without censure, and elicited respect and obedi- 


ence by the principle of kindness and love. At 
times he called his family together, when the 
God he loved and served was in the midst to 
bless. In the neighborhood he was a peace- 
maker ; never had recourse to the arm of the 
law on any occasion, but would, in his dealings 
with his fellow-man, when a difference of opinion 
was manifested, sooner yield what he believed 
to be right, than contend. And as he lived, so 
we believe he died, at peace with God and men : 
and being dead, yet speaketh, “ Follow me as I 
followed Christ.” 

While performing one of his religious visits 
to Westbury Quarterly Meeting, he met with a 
severe affliction in the loss of his beloved wife ; 
after which he removed within the limits of 
Scipio Quarterly Meeting, and resided with his 
children the remainder of his life. 

His last sickness, which was protracted, he 
bore with Christian’ patience and resignation, 
being sensible toAhe end; and near the close 
appeared to be in supplication, though but few 
words could be understood, and quietly passed 
away, on the third of Twelfth month, aged 
seventy-five years and four months. 


“ Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace.” 
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AN APPENDIX TO THE JOURNAL OF GERARD 
T. HOPKINS. 
(Continued from page 87.) 

The nation occupying the tract of country 
last described, called themselves Lenapi, and 
among us they are better known as Delawares; 
this nation consisted of five tribes, who all spoke 
ove language ; first, the Chihohocki, who dwelt 
on the west side of the river, now called Dela- 
ware, a name given to it by Lord De-la-War, 
who put into it on his passage from Virginia, 
but which was called by the Indians, Chicho- 
hocki. Second, the Wanami, who inhabited the 
country called New Jersey, from the Raritan to 
the sea. Third, the Munsey, who dwelt on the 
upper streams of the Delaware, from the Kitta- 
tenny mountains down to the Lehigh or western 
branch of the Delaware and Hudson rivers, from 
the Kittatenny down to the Raritans. Fifth, the 
Mahicon or Mohattan, who occupied Staten Isl- 
and, York Island, (which, from its being the prin- 
cipal seat of their residence, was formerly called 
Mahattan.) Long Island, and that part of N. York 
and Connecticut, which lies between Connecticut 
and Hudson rivers, from the highlands, which is 
a continuance of the Kittatenny ridge down to 
the sound. The nation had a close alliance 
with the Shawanese, who lived on the Susque- 
hanna and to the westward of that river, as far as 
the Alleghany mountains, and carried on a long 
war with another powerful nation of Indians, 
who lived to the north of them, between the 
Kittatenny mountains, or highlands, and Lake 
Ontario, and who call themselves Mingoes, and 
are called by the French writers, [roquois, by 
the English, Five Nations, and by the Indians to 
the southward, with whom they were at war, 
Massawomoes ; this war was carrying on in its 
greatest fury, when Captain Smith first arrived 
in Virginia. The Mingo warriors had pene- 
trated down the Susquehanna to the mouth of 
it. The Mingo nation consisted of five tribes ; 
three, who are called the Elder, to wit: the 
Senecas, who live to the west, the Mohawks, to 
the east, and the Onondagoes between them; 
and two, who are called the younger tribes, 
namely, the Cayugas and Oneidas. All these 
tribes spoke one language, and were thus united 
in a close confederacy, and occupied that tract 
of country from the last end of Lake Erie to 
Lake Champlain, and from the Kittatenny and 
highlands to the Lake Ontario and the river 
St. Lawrence. This nation turned their arms 
against the Lenapi, and as this war was long 
and doubtful, they, in the course of it, not only 
exerted their whole force, but put in practice 
every measure which prudence or policy could 
devise to bring it to a successful issue, For 
this purpose they bent their course down the 
Susquehanna, warring with the Indians in their 
way, and having penetrated as far as the mouth 
of it, they, by the terror of their arms, engaged 
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a nation, known by the name of the Nanticocks, 
Coneys and Lutetocs, and who lived between 
Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, and bordering 
on the territory of Chihohocki, to enter into an 
alliance with them ; they also formed an alliance 
with the Monahans, and stimulated them to 
war with the Lenapi, and their confederatvs. 
At the same time the Mohawks carried on a 
furious war down the Hudson aguinst the Mo- 
hiccons and river Indians, and compelled them 
to purchase a temporary and precarious peace, 
by each acknowledging them to be their supe- 
riors, and paying an annual tribute. 

The Lenapi being surrounded with enemies 
and hard pressed, and having lost many of their 
warriors, were compelled at last to sue for peace, 
which was granted them on the condition that 
they should put themselves under the protection 
of the Mingoes, confine themselves to raising 
corn, huuting for the subsistence of their fami- 
lies, and no lounger have the power of making 
war. 

This is what the Indians call making them 
women. Under this condition the Lenapis were 
when William Penn first arrived, and began the 
settlement of Pennsylvania in the year 1682. 

In Sept. 1700, the Indians residing on the 
Susquehanna, granted to William Penn all their 
lands on both sides of the river. The Indians 
living on the Susquehanna, and Potomac and 
the Shawanese, entered into articles of agreement 
with Wm. Penn, by which, on certain conditions 
of peaceable and friendly behaviour, they were 


in Pennsylvania. The Conestoga chiefs, also, 
in 1701, ratified the grant of the Susquehanna 
Indians made the preceding year of 1700. Ww. 
Penn obtained from the Sachems of the country 
a confirmation of grants made by former Indians 
of the lands from Duck Creek to the mountains, 
and from the Delaware to the mountains, and 
from the Delaware to the Susquehanna; in this 
deed the Suchems declared that they had seen 
and heard read divers prior deeds which had 
been given to Wm. Penn by former chiefs. 

In the year 1672, Gov. Lovelace, of New 
York, by proclamation, ordered that four white 
groiers or heads, and three black ones shall pass 
for a penny or stiver; this proclamation was 
published at Albany, Esopus, Delaware, Long 
Island, and at the ports adjacent; and that 
wampum was a passivg medium of the country 
at that time. 

A treaty was entered into at the mouth of 
the Great Miami, between the United States and 
the Shawnese Nation, in the year 1786, by 
which the United States do allot them lands 
with their territory to live and hunt upon. Be- 
ginning at the south line of the lands allotted 
to the Wyandots and Delawares, at the place 
where the main of the Great Miami and of the 
Ohio intersects said line, then down the Miami 













to the forks of that river below the old fort 
taken by the French in 1752, thence due west 
to the river De-la-Panse ; thence down that river 
to the Wabash, beyond which line none of the 
people or citizens of the United States shall 
settle nor disturb the Shawnese in their settle- 
ment and possessions; and the Shawanese do 
relinquish to the United States all title they 
ever had to lands, east, west, and south, of the 
east, west, and south of lines before described. 
Signed by G. Clark, Richard Butler, Saml. H. 
Parsons, and eight Indians, and witnessed by a 
number of Indians and whites. The Indian 
witnesses were of the awa: 
nations ; Isaac Zane (a Wyapdot), and the Crane 


and Wyandot 


of the Wyandot’s are among them. 


The first movement made by the Society of 
Friends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for the 
benefit of the Indians, after the conclusion of 
the Revolutionary war, was commenced about 
ove year subsequent to the treaty of Grenville ; 
whereby a peace had been concluded between 
the United States and the hostile tribes, north- 
west of the river Ohio. For many years those 
Indians had proved themselves to be the for- 
midable enemies of the white emigrants who 
settled near them, and of the armies of the 
United States, sent out to compel them to sub- 
mit to the occupation of a territory which they 
continued to regard as their own property. Hav- 
ing been greatly improved in warlike discipline, 
and iu the use of European firearms, by serving 
under the French commanders in former wars, 
they adhered to any pacific agreements no longer 
than their fears or their interests restrained 
them ; and rested in the determination never to 
abandon their lands northwest of the Ohio river. 
They had defeated General Harmer, with the 
loss of the greater part of his army, on the banks 
of the St. Joseph’s river in 1791; and an ex- 
pedition sent against them shortly after, under 
the command of General St. Clair, was com- 
pletely routed. In this engagement the Little 
Turtle,* so often alluded to in the foregoing 
pages, was the commander-in-chief of the Indian 
forees, and displayed feelings of humanity to- 
wards his retreating foes, of which few exam- 
ples have been furnished in the history of Indian 
warfare, and which reflects honor on his cha- 
racter. 


On beholding the white soldiers fleeing before 
the exasperated Indians, and at every moment 
cut down by the weight of their tomahawks, his 
heart revolted at the sight, and ascending an 
eminence, he gave the singular cry, which com- 
manded his men to cease from further pursuit 
and return to their camps; he also sent out mes- 
sengers to inform them, wherever scattered, 
that “they must be satisfied with the carnage, 





* Michikiniqua, was the Indian name of this chief. 
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having killed enough.” By this effort on his 
part many lives were spared. 

After this defeat, so unlooked for by the 
United States, General Wayne, who had suc- 
ceeded General St. Clair, arrived with his army 
upon the location where that officer had been 
defeated, in the 9th month, (Sept.) 1793, and 
immediately built Fort Wayne. The next year 
he brought the Indians to a decisive engage- 
ment in the vicinity, in whieh they were over- 
thrown with t slaughtér. This humiliation 
lessened theig, mate of their own strength 
and disposed, peace, and a treaty was 

*concluded em and General Wayne, 
who acted as missioner of the United 
States, at Grenyi £9794), by whieh the tribes 
northwest of the ri io, gave up the landa 
so long the object of céntention, and accepting 
&@ reservation in the neighborhood of the Lakes, 
amie under the protection of the United States, 
upon terms at that time sonsidered mutually 
satisfactory and beneficial. 

The Little Turtle, whe appears to have had & 
just idea of the importance of the lands about 

, to be ceded to our government, remained for a 
long time inflexible, resolved upon procuring 
more fayerablesconditions. He was deeply at- 
tached to the country which had been his birth- 
place, and in common with all his brethren 
considered it belonged to the Indians by right 
of possession from the Great Spirit, who, they 
believed, after he had made the earth, sun, 
moon and stars, bad placed the red man on this 
continent, and bestowed it upon him and “his 
children. He knew also, that the whole eg 
around was made dear to them by every ¢ 
ished remembrance ; their recollections of the 
happy abode of the red people therein for many 
generations before the coming of the white men 
to settle amongst them; as connected also with 
the sports and pastimes of their youth, and with 
the enjoyments of their more manly pursuits in 
maturer years, and moreover as containing the 
graves and other monuments of their fathers. 
These recollections were all quickened and in- 
creased in importance by the knowledge that, in 
relinquishing the possession of this fine territory, 
they yielded up forests filled with herds of deew, 
and other game which, by the addition of the 
fruits of their grounds, rich and fertile almost 
without precedent, gave them, even with their 
rude mode of tillage, an ample supply for their 
simple wants. He seemed also to be filled with 
apprehension, lest when settled within the con- 
fined boundaries, which were to be theirs by the 
conditions of the treaty, that his countrymen 
would be too slow in adopting the habits of civil- 
ized life; and as the supply of wild animals must 
soon be exhausted, would suffer many privations 
in consequence of the change. As such were 
his feelings, can any thoughtful person be as- 
tonished at his resolutions ? 
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Convinced at last, that no alternative awaited 
him, he consented to sign the compact, remark- 
ing to the officers present, as he affixed his sig- 
nature, ‘‘I have been the last to consent to this 
agreement ; I will be the last to break it.” He 
remuined true to bis affirmation. 

(To be continued.) 


LIGHT. 


Light, says the Builder, an English paper, 
well diffused over all parts of a dwelling, is es- 
sential to its being healthy ; a dark house is not 
only gloomy and despairing, but is always un- 
healthy. We know, on high medical authority, 
that “‘ the amount of diseases in light rooms, as 
compared with dark anes, is vastly less.” Light 
ought to be diffused over the whole dwelling, so 
that no dark corners be left to invite a deposit 
of that which is untidy or offensive. Happily, 
the motive which in times past led so much to 
an exclusion of the light of heaven no longer 
exists; and, though ages may pass ere the evils 
resulting frem a vicious legislation are entirely 
swept away, yet the removal of the tax on win- 
dows, and of that on glass, must, amidst much 
to diseourage those who have long and zealously 
labored in the cause of sanitary amelioration, be 
regarded as most valuable concessions in its favor. 
The same paper remarks :—Wood, of an infe- 


rior quality, or unseasoned, when used in any 
part of a dwelling-house, is a false economy, 
whilst the cracks and shrinkages caused thereby 
are often prejudicial to health. 


————~0——___— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“NEGLECT NOT THE ASSEMBLING OF YOUR- 
° SELVES TOGETHER.” 


The non-attendance of our religious meetings, 
particularly those held near the middle of the 
week, by many otherwise well disposed Friends, 
has been a cause of concern to the sincere trav- 
eller Zionward ; and the query goes forth, why 
are these things so? Have the people ceased 
to put their trust in the Great Jehovah, and 
turned aside to other dependencies? Have the 
cares of this perishing world, the deceitfulness 
of its riches, so filled their minds that they have 
become lukewarm and indifferent to their best 
interests ; or are they putting the time afar off, 
when they shall come up nobly and serve the 
Lord, concluding they have many years yet to 
live, and they will, bye-and-bye, have time to 
serve Him? Many reason after this manner: 
“T can serve my heavenly Father just as well 
at home about my business, as to go to meeting, 
and perhaps sit there in silence;” or, “I am 
quite as good if I do stay at home, as many who 
attend.” 

In this way many deceive themselves, and let 
slip unimproved many opportunities by which 
an increase of strength might be known, and 
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also fail to evidence that spirit of dependence 
upon the bounteous Giver upon which the bless- 
ing of increase rests. 

How has thy gold become dim and thy fine 
gold changed ? Friends, in the early age of our 
religious society, in their devotion to the cause 
of ‘I'ruth, made many sacrifices. They met in 
caves and in solitary places to worship the great 
I Am, and witnessed the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise, “‘ where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
Yea, and they counted not their own lives dear 
unto themselves, that they might win Christ. 
The children also partook of the devotion of 
their parents, for when the latter were taken 
away to prison, the former took their places, and 
bore living testimony to the pure principle which 
they endeavored to follow. 

Parents and guardians, is there not a great 
responsibility resting upon you? When the 
query goes forth, ‘‘ Where are the lambs com- 
mitted to thy care?” how can you answer, or 
what excuse can you give for your lukewarm- 
ness or indifference to the trust committed to 

ou. 

Mothers, have you done all you could to in- 
duce, not only your beloved companions, but 
your children also, to remember their obligation 


to present their bodies a living sacrifice, holy | 


and acceptable unto God? If so, and your efforts 
have been unavailing, then do you stand acquit- 
ted in the Divine sight; if not, let the time 
past suffice. Rally now to the standard of 
truth and righteousness in your own souls, and 
whatsvever your hands find to do, do it with 
your might. I. B. W. 
4th mo. 1862. 
events 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
EXTRACTS FROM LETLERS OF A FRIEND 
NOW TRAVELLING IN EUROPE. 
3d month, 1862. 
We are now at the ancient city of Pozzaoli, 
where the Apostle Paul landed after being 


The day is delightful, the sun warm and genial, 
almost oppressive. We took a carriage and 
pair, after breakfast, and rode about eight 


miles along the shores of the beautiful bay of | 


Naples—said to be one of the finest in the 
World as to scenery, with Mt. Vesuvius, and 
some rocky islands in full view. 

The road is hard and smooth, and we pass- 
ed on, through orange groves in full bearing, 
and lemons hanging on the trees contrasted 
beautifully with the dark green leaves. The 
olive trees are in great abundance—also fig trees 
with their fruit just budding, are planted through 
the vineyards which are very extensive; in fact 
the vineyards occupy nearly every spot that is 
susceptible of cultivation on the steep slopes of 
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people who cultivate and own these grounds 
must enjoy in a hot summer day sitting down 
‘under their own vines and fig trees” reposing 
in their shade: flowers are in great abundance. 
The poor people chase the carriages of strangers, 
and offer elegant bouquets for a few “ carlina” 
or cents, such as would cost us at home $1.00. 
The greatest trouble or annoyance we have are 
the beggars, from old men and women of 80, 
down to the little children—but we soon learn 
not to notice them as it is a profession in many 
cases quite lucrative. As we turned a point on 
the bay a most beautiful prospect opened be- 
fore us, and in the distaneé we could see the 
old town of Pozzaoli, where that dignified and 
illustrious servant of the , the Apostle 
Paul, landed after the wreck of the vessef at 
Malta, on his voyage from Jerusalem to Rome. ‘ 
I never before read the account as given by 
himself, with so much interest as to-day, when 
we read it aloud from the Acts of the Apostles, 
chapter 27th and 28th. The town has been so 
rent with earthquakes and wars that it is in a 
very dilapidated condition, and seems to be oc- 
cupied by fishermen, whom we saw in numbers 
with their boats and nets, in primitive style. 
The poor people looked as if they required the 
preaching of another Paul. Priests wearing 
their broad brimmed hats and flowing black 
robes or frocks, are very numerous. This is a 
town of a great deal of interest; it contains the 
crater of a volcano, I should suppose 30 acres 
| in extent, out of which in various places issues 
the roaring steam and smoke from the melted 
| mass below, giving forth a strong odor of sul- 
phur; in fact they procure sulphur from here. 
I crawled into one of these openings and ob- 
tained a piece of lava so hot I could scarcely 
hold it. This 30 acres isa crust formed over 
the melted mass, and it was really frightful as 
we walked along to find a hole in the earth 
about 18 inches deep, the bottom of which was 
so hot we could scarcely hold the sand in our 


‘hands. Our guide lifted a large stone and 
wrecked on the island of Malta, formerly Melita. | 


threw it upon the ground several times, when 
to our surprise the undulations of the crust could 
be felt for 50 feet around, and the noise resem- 
bled the striking of a thick drum head, giving 
forth a hollow sound ; but as the people have 
been living there for so many years without 
damage, they are not at allalarmed. We next 
visited in this town the great amphitheatre, 
which has been uncovered and brought to light 
within the last 30 years. I could not pretend 
to describe it minutely; here is where the 
gladiators and wild beasts used to fight for the 
amusement of the people, and Nero, the Em- 
peror, entertained his friends in looking on at 
the bloody scene. I should think 10,0U0 people 
could be easily seated around the arena, which 
is over 300 feet long. Under this vast struc- 


the hills—and I could hut think how the poor | ture are the dens where the wild beasts were 
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kept, and also the gladiators’ apartments; mo- 
dern times cannot show any structures of the 
same solidity. I should think the walls were 
at least seventy feet thick, but this is only one 
of the many wonders of ancient time. You may 
see for miles the remains of splendid villas and 
arched galleries with stuccoed walls. Some 
buried in the sea, and others nearly buried in 
the earth, and boys and men playing at ball in 
these rooms, which were once the abodes of 
kings. The villas of Cicero are pointed out on 
the shore of this beautiful bay : it was a watering 
place where the most noted men of Rome in- 
—_ in their dissipations, and lived in splen- 
or. 


We found Naples in some respects beautiful, 
the bay was grand, and Mt. Vesuvius, and 
other mountains skirting it, added greatly to the 
effect. The buried cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii were wonders, in themselves, worth a 
trip from America to see. The great treasures 
of antiquity stored ‘in their museum very 
far surpassed my expectations both as to ex- 
tent and variety; but the narrow dirty streets, 
the jail like appearance of their houses with iron 
barred windows, the little sheps with stables 
under them, the rags of the beggars, the shoals 
of priests, monks and friars, some with shaved 
heads and no stockings, and some with elegant 
apparel, the donkeys carrying every conceivable 
kind of burden from a hay stack to a few bar- 
rels of water on their backs, the men and wo- 
men carrying on their heads a bureau, sofa, or 
a dozen chairs, or pulling carts through the 
street about as long as one of our drays loaded 
with various merchandise, all formed a motley 
scene for our wondering eyes. Besides these, 
the aristocracy driving their splendid equipages 
with servants in crimson velvet, white gloves, 
and gilt bands on their hats, rushing through 
these narrow streets with no side walks, the 
only wonder is that no one seems to be hurt ; 
there appears to be a kind of mutual under- 
standing between the horses, donkeys, drivers, 
and pedestrians not to hurt each other. 

As to Rome, I was disappointed in some re- 
spects, although the antiquities are wonderful, 
nearly every thing lookiny 1000 years old, while 
many are 2500 years. The great Coliseum— 
the amphitheatre of which would seat over 
100,000 people; the remains of the Roman 
Forum, adjoining the palaces of the Caesars; 
the statue of Pompey, the catacombs, the 
underground dungeons, where the early Chris- 
tians suffered; the church of the monks who 
have their bodies buried in ground brought 
from Jerusalem, and then their bones taken up 
to decorate the walls and ceilings of their rooms, 
some skeletons dressed in their priestly gowns, 
standing or lying about to ornament the scene. 
The great church of St. Peter’s is a most won- 
derful work of art, costing fifty millions of dol- 
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lars, and occupying nearly 200 years in building: 
it is so large that you could put the whole of 
our Race street meeting house in one corner of 
the room, without materially missing the space. 
It has been decorated by the great sculptors, 
painters and architects; the works of Michael 
Angelo, Raphael and others are there. The 
colossal statuary of the saints, &c., the superb 
pictures in mosaic, the frescoes of the ceiling in 
gilt, and the stupendous dome, supported by 
four columns, and these columns ornamented 
with works of the sculptor and painter, costing 
many thousands. Then the high altar, said to 
contain the ashes of St. Peter, surrounded by 
burning lamps, perhaps a hundred, which never 
are allowed to go out. Then a bronze statue 
of St. Peter sitting on a chair with his foot on 
a cushion, and his toes projecting beyond, ele- 
vated about five feet from the ground. These 
brass toes are nearly worn off by the abundant 
kissing and rubbing of the heads of the multi- 
tudes. Priests and beggars kneel before it; 
first kiss it, then put the head under, then over, 
and sometimes the cheeks against it, all the 
while crossing themselves and laughing or talk- 
ing as the case may be. It is really wonderful 
to see the idolatry of Rome in the 19th century. 
People will kneel and repeat their prayers with 
their beads in one hand, while the other is ex- 
tended to the passer-by for alms. The pope 
and cardinals, I think, are trembling in their 
shoes, and when the 30,000 French soldiers are 
withdrawn from Rome, the probability is that 
Garabaldi will be hailed with acclamation by 
this priest-ridden people, and church and state 
will be divorced. Iam strongly impressed with 
the great iniquity of priest-craft, crushing as it 
does the very mainspring of enterprise and re- 
ligious progress, and sapping the very vitals of 
what might be a prosperous and happy people. 
r. 


————_-~<se—-> ______ 


THE COLOR OF BIRDS. 


Color is intended not merely for beauty ; it is 
in fact, a mode of concealment, the most uni- 
versal of all means of defence, and one that ap- 
pears in every race of animals. As the strength, 
the weapons, and the velocity are all on the side 
of the pursuer, color is much more resorted to 
for the defence of birds than of any other crea- 


tures. In the partridge, the quail, the wood- 
cock, and the snipe, the likeness of their colors 
to the brown earth on which they move is such 
as often to conceal them from every eye, not ex- 
cepting the piercing sight of the hawk or the 
kite. The hovering foe may be observed 
above during the chase, hough the victim has 
not escaped, deceived also by smaller birds, even 
when the accordance in color is not great. Often 
do they shift their position under the eye of the 
hawk, eager to pounce upon them, and then stop 

’ 
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as if, as White says, “they knew the color of the 
spot upon which they were cowering and squa- 
ting was a sure defence.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 26, 1862. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE DistTRICT 
or CotumBIA.—There will hardly be any di- 
versity of opinion among the readers of the 
Intelligencer in regard to the recent act of legis- 
lation by which all the slaves in the District, 
which is specially under the control of Congress, 
have been restored to their natural right to 
liberty. 

Whether regarded as an acknowledgment on 
the part of the Government of the duty and ex- 
pediency of a system of general emancipation, 
or merely as an act of tardy justice vouchsafed 
to some thousands of oppressed and injured 
people, this law will be regarded by the friends 
of human freedom as one of the most important 
public movements of our age. 

Looking back at the long struggle which has 
now triumphed, at least in part—at the earnest 
petitions which have gone up to the National 
Government—at the zealous and untiring efforts 
by argument, evidence, appeal and persuasion 
to loosen the bands of the oppressor, we may well 
acknowledge with thankfulness, that at length at 
least this one blot upon the nation’s character 
has been wiped out by peaceful legislation. It 
is also cause of congratulation that although 
provision is made in the law for pecuniary com- 
pensation to those who are to be inconvenienced 
by the sudden abstraction of a portion of their 
income, yet the right of property in man is by 
no means acknowledged, and though provision 
is made for aiding the voluntary emigration of 
the freed at the public expense, no compulsory 
expatriation from the place of their nativity is 
coupled with the unreserved recognition of their 
natural and inalienable rights. 

The recommendation of the President in favor 
of granting aid to the several States who may 
inaugurate a system of emancipation, has been 
approved by Congress almost simultaneously 
with the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. It is to be hoped that at least some 
of the more Northern slave States are fast verg- 
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ing toward a policy so accordant with their high- 
est interests, and we have certainly room for 
hope that though the present age will be remark- 
able in history for one of the most unnatural 
and destructive of civil wars, it will be favor- 
ably distinguished by the overthrow of the most 
gigantic and iniquitous system of slavery that 
has ever disgraced a civilized and professedly 
Christian nation. 

It behooves the people of the North, who 
have suffered least in the past from this degrad- 
ing system, to see that the nation’s freed men 
are provided with all the advantages required to 
elevate them into self-sustaining independence, 
and to develope those now latent capacities, upon 
the employment of which must depend, to a 
great extent, their enjoyment of their néwly 
acquired liberties. 


— 10 


Tue Apvertisinc Sueet.—There is per- 
; haps more importance attached to the pro- 
posed addition of an advertising sheet to the 
Intelligencer, than at first sight might ap- 
pear. If properiy used, this department of 
our paper may be made of general utility to 
Friends. One of the most important secondary 
means for the promotion of harmony and bro- 
therly feeling, in our religious society, is the 
promotion of each other’s business interests, 
There is in this nothing derogatory to the rights 
of others, while there isan obvious propriety in 
brethren possessing in common so many dis- 
tinguishing principles and testimonies, prefer- 
ring each other in their daily business transac- 
The necessities of those who are not 
blessed with abundance, have ever claimed the 
consideration of the more thriving and the 
wealthy, and it is a fitting tribute to the love 
and good will, which should subsist among 
brethren of one household of faith, that they 
should help each other to resist the trials and 


tions. 


misfortunes incidents to the pursuits of busi- 
ness. 

In our English cotemporaries much valuable 
information reaches the reader through the 
Friends in want of 
teachers in their families and neighborhood 
schools, those offering Friends’ publications for 
sale in different localities, or any articles of in- 
terest or use, whether especially designed for 
Friends, or of general utility, Friends wishing 


advertising columns. 
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to employ members of the Society as clerks or 
apprentices, and young men and lads seeking 
situations within the pale of the Society, may 
all find a medium of communication through the 


advertising sheet, which, if sufficiently en- 


couraged, may become a permanent, and, we 
hope, a useful department of our paper. 


—_—————~~ee — 


Marriep, on Fourth-day 7 26th of 2d mo., 1862, 
at Millville, Columbia @o., , according to the or- 
der of Friends, CHANDLER ‘sas son of Chas. Eves, 
(deceased), of Millville, Columbia Co., Pa., to Exiza- 
BETH Wixson, daughter of John Wilson, of Frosty Val- 
ley, Montour Co., Pa. 


———— -~ee—- —- 


Diep, on the 25th of 6th month, 1861, at her late 
residence, within the limits of Matinacock Meeting, 
Long Island, after a painful and protracted sickuess, 
Saraw Nutt, aged about seventy-two years. 

Her native place was Boston, where she passed the 
younger part of her life but subsequently removed 
to New York, and after having been received into 
membership with Friends, became a resident of the 
place where she ended her days. 

Her moral and social endowments, her gelf-sacri- 
ficing disposition, her sympathy with young people 
and children and with the sick and the afilicted, 
wove a web of endearing affection between her and 
those with whom she ming ed in social intercourse. 

Although while residing in Boston she had no 
knowledge of Friends ortheir principles, she exercised 
an independent judgment in relation to religious 
subjects, and was led to reject many doctrines which 
at that time were in high repute among other profes- 
sors. During that period her inquiring mind led her 
to attend the meetings ofall the religious denomina- 
tions in that city, and in after years, when she had 
become acquainted with Friends, her preference for 
them was the result of deliberate conviction. 

She was not distinguished by prominent position 
in Society, nor by activity in the administration of 
the letter of the discipline, but exemplified the Chris- 
tian sentiment poetically expressed, that 


“‘He whose wakeful tenderness removes, 

The obstructing thorn which wounds the friend he 
loves, 

Smoothes not another’s rugged path alone, 

But scait-rs roses to adorn his own.” 


She: possessed a disposition ever ready to 
make others happy, and this kindliness of feeling 
was reflected back in a large amount of social en- 
joyment. 

The important testimonies of Friends against 
war and slavery were fully appreciated by her, and 
apologies for injustice and oppresssion met with no 
response from her susceptible and sympathetic mind. 

This valued friend will be remembered long after 
her contemporaries shall have departed, for the 
strong hold she had upon the affections of the young 
will cause her name to be long held by them in cher- 
ished remembrance, and we doubt not she is in- 
cluded among those to whom the Master addressed 
the consoling language ; ‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions, I go to prepare a place for you, that 
where [ am ye may be also.” 


,in Peekskill, 3d mo. 27th, 1862, 


aged G7 years ; a member of Amawalk 
ing. 


Hannauw Hunt, 
Monthly Meet- 
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Disp, at Reading, Pa., on the 12th of Ist month, 
1862, Joux JAMES, in the 76th year of his age, a mem- 
ber of Exeter Monthly Meeting. 

During a protracted and painful illness this dear 
Friend desired that he might be supported in patience 
to theend. For three weeks preceding his death, he 
could not remain in a recumbent position, sitting up 
day and night. In the commencement of his sickness 
his mind was in some doubt, but looking to his Saviour 
and placing his trust in him, the cloud that darkened 
his mental vision vanished, and all appeared bright, 
Several times on asking him how he was, he replied 
that he felt peace, except when he would forget hig 
Guide. Of a friend in the ministry—whose visits in 
the early part of his sickness had been a great com. 
fort to him—he remarked, “I would like to see 
that dear friend again, but I am fearful it would be 
leaning too much on an arm of flesh.” He desired 
that this friend might attend his funeral, not that he 
could do him any good, but souls might be called 
home. The Friend attended, and bore a powerful 
testimony to the truth, both at the house and grave. 
He frequently addressed his children, imparting to 
them instructive counsel and encouragement. He 
desired that they might live together in love, and that 
they would seek the Lord and prepare for death, 
Perfect love, he would say, casteth out all fear. He 
directed them to the Lord, who could give what the 
world could neither give nor take away. 

He continued in this peaceful state of mind to the 
last, leaving us the blessed assurance that his spirit 
has entered those mansions prepared for all those 
who love the Lord Jesus. 


et 


From “ Nicholson’s Annals of Kendal.” 


JOHN GOUGH, THE BLIND PHILOSOPHER. 


(Concluded from page 75.) 


Hitherto he had no idea that books were de- 
voted to plants. But this ignorance was to be 
presently removed. It was in his thirteenth 
summer that his father carried him and his eld- 
est sister into the fields, and observing his son 
deeply absorbed in examining a specimen of 
henbane, he gathered a handful of wild flowers, 
telling him at the same time that plants had 
been named and deseribed in books, and that 
this had been done in part by a Kendal man, John 
Wilson. This intelligence excited his curiosity, 
and he never rested till he had made himself 
master of a copy of Wilson’s “ Synopsis of Brit- 
ish Plants.” His first task was to study the 
dictionary of terms; then, to master the classifi- 
eation; and after these preliminary qualifica- 
tions, he commenced the study of practical bo- 
tany by referring the plants of his neighbor- 
hood to their class, genus, and species. In these 
attempts he met with many difficulties. But 
finding that Wilson made frequent references 
to the writings of two ancient botanists, Gerrard 
and Parkinson, he obtained their works. His 
next proceeding was to form a small botanical 
class among his schoolfellows. To these he ex- 
plained his views, and smoothed the way by 
giving elementary lessons on classification, and 
the use of technical terms. Excursions were 
then made, far and near, in search of plants. 
On their return home Mr. Gough examined each 
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specimen, while one of his fellow-students con- 
sulted and read the “ Synopsis;” and when he 
had determined the species, the woodcuts of 
Gerrard and Parkinson were examined by the 
class, and compared with the specimen he had 
named. And the herbarium of his boyhood 
proves the industry and accuracy of his first bo- 
tanical efforts. At a later period Hudson’s 
“Flora Anglica,” according to the sexual class- 
ification of Linnzeus, became his favorite work ; 
and still later he consulted Withering’s “ Ar- 
rangement of Plants,” and Smith’s “ Flora Brit- 
annica.”’ 

With the former of these botanists he was in 
frequent correspondence, previous to the publi- 
cacion of the third edition of the “ Arrange- 
ment ;” and as a proof of Dr. Withering’s con- 
fidence in the correctness of his discrimination, 
heinformed his blind contributor that he would 
accept his habitats and remarks without reserve, 
and without any more specimens for verifica- 
tion. 


But his method of examining plants must be 
briefly told. Systems of classification were but 
little valued, except so far as they aided him in 
recognising individual forms. The plant to be 
examined was to be held by the root or base in 
one hand, while the fingers of the other travelled 
slowly upward over the stem, branches and 
leaves, till they reached the flower. Ifthe species 
had been already met with, this procedure was 
sufficient for its recognition ; if it proved to be 
anovelty, its class was first determined by the 
insertion of the elongated tip of his tongue with- 
in the flower; thus he discovered the number 
and arrangement of the stamens and pistils.— 
When the flower was small, he requested his 
reader to ascertain these points with a lens. 
The class and order being determined, the genus 
was next worked out, word by word of the 
description, so far at least as the state of the 
specimen would allow. But his perceptive 
power over form was most conspicuous in the 
analysis ofspecies. It was truly wonderful to wit- 
ness the rapidity with which his fingers ran 
among the leaves, taking cognizance of their di- 
visions, shape, serratures, and of the presence 
or absence of hairs. The finest down was de- 
tected, by a stem or leaf being drawn gently 
across the border of his lower lip ; so fine, indeed, 
that a young eye often required a lens to verify the 
truth of the perception. Another peculiarity is 
worthy of notice. Repeated perusal of deserip- 
tions had enabled him to prefigure in his mind’s 
eye the form without the presence of specimens; 
so that, when a species for the first time came 
Within his touch, he at once named it from 
memory. 

New plants, new animals, like all other sub- 
jects, indeed, in which he was greatly interested, 
caused him to betray outwardly the power that 
was actively at work within—the brightness of 
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his intellect beamed upon his countenance. And 
it was probably on one of these occassions that 
Mr. Wordsworth, while describing the little 
cushion-like plant, with white roots and purple 
flowers, growing near Grisedale Tarn, caught 
the first glimpse of that conception which was 
afterwards expanded into the beautiful picture 
given of Mr. Gough in the “ Excursion.” Mark 
the poet’s recollection of the man as he stood 
before him : 

Methinks I see him —how his eyeballs rolled 

Beneath his ample brow, in darkness paired ; 

But each instinct with spirit ; and the frame 

Of the whole countenance alive with thought, 

Fancy and understanding ; while the voice 

Discoursed of natural and moral truth 

With eloquence, and such authentic power, 

That in his presence humbler knowledge stood 

Abashed, and tender pity overawed. 

* * * * * * * 


At fifteen he read Derham’s Physico- Theology. 
From this work he gained enlarged views of the 
structure of the earth and its inhabitants. He 
was soon busy as an experimenter; and his 
father’s dyehouse was used as his laboratory. 
Derham’s notes, too, which were chiefly extracts 
from Latin authors, stimulated him to read more 
extensively the prose and poetical compositions 
of the ancient authors. Interested by the beau- 
ties of the Greek and Latin poets, he courted 
all the English poets, from Shakspeare to Gold- 
smith. Many poetical passages, both from an- 
cient and modern authors, which took his fancy, 
were committed to memory; and so tenacious- 
ly were they retained, that between forty and 
fifty years atter he could repeat the greater part 
of them. 

But poetry did not exactly harmonise with 
the character of his intellect. On closing Gold- 
smith, therefore, he returned with increasing 
ardor to the study of nature. 

He was now about his eighteenth year, and 
continued for some time plodding among his 
birds, and plants, and simple philosophical ex- 
periments. To relieve the tedium of a wet day, 
the “ puzzling rings” were placed in his hands. 
After several hours of toil he finally triumphed, 
extricating the nine rings from their staple. 
This feat. of itself, is of little moment. But the 
permutations necessary for disengaging the rings 
impressed him with an idea of numbers. He was 
now standing on the threshold of a new store- 
house of knowledge, for the successful prosecu- 
tion of which he was indebted solely to his own 
ingenuity. On this point he says, “I learned 
arithmetic at home by a contrivance of my own, 
which is nearly like that used by Dr. Saunder- 
son.” From the interest which Mr. Gough 
took in this new study he prevailed upon his fa- 
ther to enter him as a mathematical pupil, under 
the tuition of Mr. John Slee, at that time resi- 
ding at Mungrisedale, a sequestered part of 
Cumberland; and perhaps a more judicious 
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been made. But as to his progress, all that we 
can do in this memoir is to give an abstract of 
Mr. Slee’s account, as detailed in an interesting 
letter to a friend. He took up his abode under 
his teacher’s roof in some part of the year 1778, 
and his first step seems to have been to furnish 
himself with a more polished abacus, and a more 
extensive series of pins for numerical expressions. 
“He procured,” says Mr. Slee, ‘a board of rec- 
tangular form on which lines were drawn at 
equal distances, both longitudinally and laterally. 
At the intersections of these lines the board 
was pierced with so many smal! holes, so as to 
receive the lower point of pegs or pins fitted 
to sink into them. The upper parts of these 
pins were of so many different forms as we use 
digits for numerical calculations; and a consi- 
derable number of each kind of these pins were 
put into so many different conpartments, formed 
in a shallow drawer, made for that purpose. It 
is not difficult, with this contrivance, to see how 
it would be practicable for him to perform all 
the common operations of arithmetic. * * 
He was now prepared to extend his inquiries to 
other subjects connected with the mathematics, 
and of course his first efforts were employed in 
reading the elements of Euclid. With geometry 
he connected the study of algebra; and here 
— his mechanical apparatus came in for its 
share of utility. In geometry, squares, rec- 
tangles, triangles, polygons, &c., were readily 
exhibited by putting a thread around the pins 
prepecy placed ; and for the purpose of alge- 
rai¢ operations, a set of pins representing the 
symbols a, b, c, x, y, z, in common use, were, 
by their peculiar distinguishing varieties, at 
hand to supply all the purposes, for which their 
ordinary substitutes for quantities known and 
unknown, can be made available.’ The time 
which Mr. Gough spent under Mr. Slee’s teach- 
ing was about eighteen months. He became 
acquainted with the principles and elements of 
mathematics ; and in the prosecution of these 
studies he manifested much talent, and a pecu- 
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choice of a tutor for sucha pupil could not have| branches of mathematics eminently fitted him 














as a teacher of that science in after-life; and 
out of the nuinber of his select pupils, some be- 
came senior wranglers at Cambridge. Among 
the most eminent of these pupils, was Dr. Whe- 
well, now master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
who was second wrangler in his year. Dr. 
Dawes, present dean of Hereford} was fourth 
wrangler. Dr. Joshua King, (esteemed one of 
the first mathematicians of his day,) was senior 
wrangler of his year. The Rey. Thomas Gas- 
kin, late tutor of Jesus’ College, Cambridge, Mr. 
Gough’s last pupil, was second wrangler of his 
year. John Dalton, the eminent philosopher, 
was four or five years under his instruction in 
mathematies and natural philosophy, and has 
left a grateful tribute to the memory of his blind 
preceptor. 

We can only further add that towards the 
close of the year 1828, Mr. Gough’s health began 
to decline. Repeated attacks of epilepsy grad- 
ually undermined his bodily powers, and clearly 
pointed out the approaching termination of his 
earthly course. He died, at Fow! Ing, July 
28th, 1825, in the 69th year of his age, and his 
remains were interred in the parish churchyard 
of Kendal. 

His resting place his marked by a simple slab, 

| bearing the following inscription : 
In memory of 
JOHN GOUGH. 


WHO DIED JULY 28TH, 18 25. 
Aged 68 Years. 


He was married at Kendal Church, in 1800, 


| Crosthwaite, and had nine children, four sons 
{and five daughters. Of these, three survive to 
the present time, namely, Thomas Gough, sur- 
geon, Kendal ; Mary Atkinson, widow, and Ann 
Bell, living at Manchester. 

In summing up his life it may be said of Mr. 
Gough, though not to him returned, 


Day: or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 


to Mary, daughter of Thomas Harrison, of 










liar interest in and predilection for the different | still every stage of life had its enjoyments; 
branches of the science. In addition to the|every change of season brought a change of 
subjects before alluded to, he returned home | employment, every day presented his fingers 
with a knowledge of conic sections, mechanics, ; with novelties from Nature’s endless territories, 
and a few imitatory lessonsin fluxions. On his| his mind with germs of thought from the vast 
again becoming an inmate of his father’s house, | storehouse of knowledge. Resignation was a 
this latter branch formed a leading object in his | prominent feature of his character. The incon- 
pursuits. To select a competent reader for him | veniences attended on his loss of sight never 
was no easy matter. At length, however, the ‘elicited an expression of murmur. And to 
choice fell upon his second sister. For some time ! ennw/, early or late in life, he was a stranger. 
his progress was slow, but all hindrances yielded | For his mind fed upon thoughts harmonious, that 
to his perseverance and signal exertion of mental | dissipated clouds of difficulties, and changed 
power. Every impediment to the acquisition | ‘ ever-during dark” into hours of cheerfulness 
of knowledge was now fairly overcome ; and for | and mental sunshine. To be always employed, 
many.years Mr. Gough enjoyed with uninte- | he well knew, was essential to his happiness, and 
rupted good health, the, peaceful pursuit of his | no toil was too much to accomplish an object. 
various studies. His acquirements in the higher Without staying, then, to inquire how far his 
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—. success may have depended upon the inherent} The matron, toiling with unselfish aim 


d him strength of the intellectual powers, we have a To “ao household band of cherished crea- 
e; and striking instance of the necessity of self-reli- ie wien tie picture from whose shining frame, 


me be- ance and self-culture in breaking oe every Forever beam her dear, benignant features. 
Among impediment, wry much se by P a Thought is the favored child of thoughtful ones, 
. Whe- imperfections, which may stand in the way o As Heaven is mirrored in the quiet waters ; 
bridge, progress. 3y others, therefore, be they placed| The Statesman’s high achievements are his sons, 
Dr. in more or less favored circumstances, the sub- And the sweet Poet’s lays his tuneful daughters. 
fourth ject of this memoir and his achievements are| The Sculptor, bending o’er his marble child, 
one of worthy of remembrance. For knowledge is to Models himself in fixed, enduring beauty ; 
. Senior be acquired by labor alone. ‘‘ There is want The Painter’s soul hath from the canvas smiled, 
is Gas. only where no firm will exists, where no ade- Breathing deep tones of passion or of duty. 
ve, Mr. quate efforts are made.” None shall die childless ; and the frailest one 
> of hi Of all the living crowds around us pressing, 
soak . May, like the eternal Father, give his Son 
trate AN INVOCATION TO SPRING. To be Humanity’s perpetual blessing. 
nd has Come quickly, O thou Spring! | 
's blind Write love’s fair alphabet upon the sod 
, In many-colored flowers—to preach of God, | 
Our everlasting King! 

| 

| 

| 


ds the 


Come from the rosy South, 


| began In chariot of incense and of light, 
y grad- Dissolve the lingering snows that glisten white 
clearly Beneath thy fragrant mouth. 


of his Walk softly o’er the earth, | 
, duly Thou blessed spirit of the Eden-time ; 
ind his Thy breath is like an incense-laden clime, | 
Clasping rich bowers of mirth. | 


chyard 
Thy virgin herald’s here— 
le slab The snow-drop bares her bosom to the gale, 
’ While down her cheek, so delicately pale, 
Trickles a crystal tear. 


WINDOW GARDENING. * 


Window gardening, at the present time, ex- 
hibits more prominent traits of progress than any 
The lark now soars above, other branch of the art. A few years ago, 


ees ee eee Dee ties nan it was confined to the mere cultivation of a 
1 1 aven- e , . . 
A charming peal of love. few pots of plants. Now, it gives scope 


1800 for the application of great taste in arrange- 
) ’ The yet unbearded wheat ment. Balconies, hanging-baskets, cases, Xc., 
on. of Now timidly puts forth its tender leaf = ‘ ‘ 
> To drink sweet dews, for Winter, ancient chief, afford elements for variety; and in the combi- 
Pte Crawls off with tott’ring feet. nations of one with another, the lady gardener 
* e to Giccsiemeiniitiniahi tities finds material for the execution of many pleasing 
sur- ? 
a ae Ye dwellers in dark cities; Spring is nigh ; plans. . 
os She bathes her garments in a sunset sky, We have found, by experience, that plants do 
eM And treads the halls of Myrrh. much better in wire baskets, with a coating of 
— To God, an anthem sing, moss around the inside to keep in the soil, than 
When forth ye hurry to the fields of bloom : they do in boxes or pots. The moss absorbs 
n, He _ = ——e and -_ us from the tomb, | more moisture than either of the other two ar- 
@, 0 evertasting vole Diese ticles, and gives it off gradually, correcting the 
nents ; arid atmosphere that is usually the great ob- 
age of SS stacle to the cultivation of window plants. There 
fingers PARENTAGE. | is no reason why strong wire frames might not 
tories be suspended from the sills of windows, lined by 
’ BY F. H. COOKE, ° ° 1 Ws ° 
1e vast moss in this way, and plants set out in the soil; 


Not those alone are parents, to whose cares me : : 
: ; some trained on trellises around the edges; 
— s The opening buds of human life are given ; : Bes 5 


incon- Truth, Beauty, Love have each unnumbered heirs. | S°M¢ hanging in negligent beauty over the 
never And Earth itself is but the child of Heaven. sides ; and others of naturally erect habits posted 
nd to , in judicious places amongst the rest. This can 


anger. Nature repeats herself; and human thought | be arranged either inside or outside of a room 
5 Mirrored in deeds, becomes more truly real : . 


is, that Thus only on the web of life are wrought window. But the best arrangement would be 
anged The glowing pictures of the world ideal. one that could be adapted to hang outside in 
‘ulness Th : 4 | fine weather, and be taken in during unfavor- 
sloyed, e laborer who embowers his cottage roun jeble times. 


With tasteful gifts—his honest hand the donor, ? ‘ 
3s, and Makes of that little spot of cultured ground, In selecting soil for these baskets or cases, 


object. A pleasing transcript of its joyful owner. |choose that which is turfy or of somewhat 
far his 
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spongy nature, as such soil retains moisture 
longer, without necessitating artificial watering, 
which should always be a cherished object in 
cultivating room plants.—Gardener’s Monthly. 





Never use a wooden box for propagating pur- 
poses, if you can avoid it. Experience shows 
that the acid from the decaying wood is general- 
ly unfavorable, though tolerable success fre- 
quently attends the use. Earthenware pans are 
much better. 





Spring Water.—Spring water is objection- 
able for two reasons and no others. It is too 
hard ; that is too say, itcontains too much lime, 
in which case it disagrees with Heaths, Ameri- 
can plants, &c.; or it is too cold. The latter is 


its common fault; and a grievous one it is. If 


warmed by exposure to the sun, the latter fault 
is got rid of. Use rain-water when it can be 
had, and well-watergi@en there is nothing better. 
Nitrate of soda is a Pood dressing. The brown 
will become green.— Gardener’s Chronicle. 





A new and beautiful evergreen is about being 
introduced. It is an Arborvite, brought from 
Japan, the under side of which is silver color. 
A number have been started from cuttings, at the 
experimental gardens of the Agricultural De- 
partment, and are now ready for planting out. 





For the Children 
WHITE ANTS IN INDIA. 


[A correspondent of the New York Indepen- 
dent addresses the following to the children of 
the Independent. ] 


All children who know anything of India 
have heard of the famous white ants here. 

In America you have red ants and black ants, 
large black ants and small ones; but when I 
tell you of the exploits of the white ants that 
live in the East Indies, I think you will acknow- 
ledge that they take the lead of their tribes. 

We notice them as of two kinds, one much 
larger than the other, yet living together in the 
same nest in harmony. 

The larger kind come up out of their holes 
with wings fully half an inch long, which is 
twice the length of the body of the insect. 
These wings soon drop off,— indeed they come 
off so easily that we can almost blow them off ; 
and often when we are sitting in a lighted room 
in the evening they come flying in, attracted b 
the light, in swarms, and soon we find the table 
upon which the light is placed covered with 
these little transparent wings. 

The Hindoo children have a custom which 
always amuses me very much. After a shower, 
we see scores of little children running about 
finding the ant-holes. When they have found 
one, they put their mouths down to it and 
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make a whistling noise which calls up the ants. 
They then catch those with wings, pull off the 
wings and put the little fat bodies into a cup 
they hold in their hands, till they have secured 
enough of them to make a rich curry of. 
Curry, perhaps you know, is a very rich, highly 
spiced gravy, which the natives eat with boiled 
rice. 

The white ants always work under cover, 
building a little cover for themselves of red mud 
as they proceed ; and outside of this you will 
very seldom see one, unless you direct some 
battery against their fortifications and demolish 
them, then you will see them scampering at a 
great rate. Their enemies, from which they 
thus protect themselves, are birds, black ants, 
and lizards, which all feed upon them. Their 
presence may be known in any place by this 
coating of dried mud. I have often seen the 
trunk of a large tree entirely covered with it. 
The smaller kind is the destructive one. They 
will eat through an inch plank in one night; 
so we cannot indulge in plank floors in our 
houses, but we have our floors made of plaster 
and hard finished. The harder and finer the 
finish and higher the polish of our floors, the 
more difficult it is for the ants to find their way 
through it; but they will, in time, work their 
way through everything to get at wood, or 
paper, or dried grass, such as our matting is 
made of. We have to watch for their depre- 
dations, and guard against them most vigilantly. 
All furniture and trunks and chests must stand 
raised from the floor, sufficiently to see under- 
neath them, and to pass the broom underneath 
them freely, which is done twice a day in all 
our houses. 


I once had a pile of books upona table remain 
undisturbed for a few days, when I found the 
white ants had come up in the wall of the room to 
the place where the books touched it, and they 
had come through and had commenced eating 
into the books. 

How, dear children, do you think the little 
ants knew where to come through the wall and 
find the books ? 

Wonderful instinct! Is it not? 

They literally infest the earth here. We do 
not find any locality secure from them. Va- 
rious plans have been tried to exterminate them; 
many plans for discovering building sites which 
should be free from them—but all in vain. 
They are lords of the soil, and will not be driven 
out or give up their perogatives. 

We make our doors as solid as possible of 
plaster-work, avoiding even door-posts, and 
door-sills of wood ; we wash our floors and the 
under-side of our matting with corrosive subli- 
mate, which, you may know, is a deadly poison ; 
yet in a short time the ants will conquer all 
these difficulties, and we are amazed to discover 
some morning the lines of dried red mud along 
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one side of our room perhaps, and on examining | benefit of whom it may concern. The following 
it, behold the ants are there! paragraph from an English paper shows a few 

In Ceylon, we visited an English missionary, | of the manifold grievances of “ got:” I got on 
who told us he had just discovered a danger| horseback within ten minutes after I got your 
threatening his most valuable papers in time to} letter. When I got to Canterbury, I got a chaise 
save them. Qn opening the lowest drawer of| for town; but 1 got wet through before I got to 
his secretary, he found his papers a little soiled | Canterbury ; and I have got such a cold as will 
with the never to-be-overlooked red dust. He} not be got rid of in a hurry. I got to the Trea- 
found that the ants had indeed made good their} sury about noon, but first of all I got shaved 
entrance into his drawer of most carefully pre-| and dressed. Isoonyotinto the secret of getting a 
served papers. He was amazed, for he was sure | memorial before the Board, but I got no answer 
of great diligence and care in watching and/| then; however I got intelligence from the mes- 
sweeping around the legs of the secretary daily, | senger that one would be got the next morning. 
and in examining them then he could see no| Assoon as I got back to my inn, I got my supper, 
trace of the intruders. He persevered in his | and got to bed. And it was not long before I got 
examination into the mystery, however, till he} tosleep. WhenI got upin the morning, I got 
discovered they had bored a channel for the} my breakfast, and then got myself dressed, 
transmission of their forces directly through the! that I might get out in time to get an answer to 
centre of one of the legs of the secretary. |my memorial, As soon as I got it, 1 got into 

Another time, when he had been absent from : the chaise, and got to Canterbury by three, and 
home about two weeks, I found upon our return ' about tea time I got home... I have got nothing 
that the white ants had marched up through, more for you, and so adiew—S. S. Times. 
the floor of my dressing room, and through the | 
bottom of our clothes-basket, which is a tall, 
very closely woven basket of whole rattan, and | 
made lace-work of the garments which I had 
thoughtlessly left in it. This subject has been recently brought before 

These little insects are perfect scavengers,|the French Academy of Medecine, in the re- 
eating up all decayed vegetable matter in the | port of a committee on a memoir by Dr. Garnier. 

country, clearing off the old bark of trees, pla-| M. Blache, the reporter, does not think that 
ning or clearing off the surface of old doors and|the author has succeeded in his attempts in 
window-shutters. reaching an adverse conclusion, from that to 

The queen ant is a mass of fat, from two to| which Dr. Rochard was led in his memoir, 

three inches long, not able to move its position, | crowned by the Academy in 18595. 

without legs, not unlike a worm, bearing no re-| On board ship, says Rochard, phthisis marches 
semblance whatever to an ant. The natives|with greater rapidity than on land; marine 
put the queen into their curry, but they have] hospitals, naval stations, fleet infirmaries are 
to be careful not to eat of it too freely, as it| largely occupied by consumptive patients, who 
would have an effect somewhat like a dose of die in them, victims of the sea, of climatic ex- 
salts or oil. posures, and of a fatal medical error. In fact, 
I said the black ant is its enemy. It is its|all that has been written by authors on the 
most deadly enemy; and this is because the| wonderfully tonic power of a maritime atmo- 
white ant is so delicious a morsel to the black|sphere, and on the vivifying and salubrious 
gourmand. How unfortunate to be made so| qualities of a free range of winds, is illusory. 
delicious as to be in danger on every hand? lt requires a strong chest to breathe with im- 
A TRAVELLER IN INDIA. | punity an air loaded with humidity, and to 
bear sudden changes of temperature, storms and 
tempests. All those persons whose constitutions 
are disposed to phthisis become rapidly exhaust- 
ed, and melt away, as it were, under the inces- 
sant action of this great breath-supply, impreg- 

nated with irritating saline vapors. 

Intertropical regions are not more favorable 
than the warm climates of the temperate zone 
to the consumptive invalid, scarcely excepting 
those spots which have long enjoyed a sanitary 
reputation in this respect, such as Madeira, 
Venice, Pisa, Rome, and Nice. The chief ben- 
efit attending a residence in a mild climate, is 
the less liability to acute affections of the res- 
piratory organs, such as pleurisy, pneumonia, 
and bronchitis, which aggravate consumption 





INFLUENCE OF SEA AIR ON PULMONARY 
CONSUMPTION. 





















A PATIENT DRUDGE. 


There are some words that, could they have a 
voice, as Balaam’s ass once had, would ery out, 
because of the grievous burdens that are put 
upon them. Among these is the word “got,” 
which is used as a sort of maid-of-all-work, to ex- 
press almost every variety of meaning. When peo- 
pleare too indolent to hunt up the right word for 
any idea, it would seem as if they put in “ got” 
at a venture and let itgo. Another word about 
as much misused is “fix.” We do not know 
that our contributors are any more given to 
transgression in this matter than those of our 
neighbors. We merely enter a protest for the 
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and accelerate its progress. We have ourselves 
seen a case of this disease which began at sea 
in the warm latitudes of the Pacific, was continu- 
ed in the China seas and in the India ocean, and 
reached its extreme degree. of aggravation in 
traversing the Atlantic from south to north, or 
between the Cape of Good Hope and the Eng- 
lish channel. The subject was a mate of a 
vessel. His exhaustion and suffering were ex- 
treme between the tropics, and especially in 
crossing the equinoctial line. Strange to say, 
he rallied as the vessel approached the coast of 
England, and on her arrival at Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, he was able to be on deck and do ship 
duty. 


ITEMS. 


DOMESTIC. 





SLAVERY ABOLISHED IN THE DistRicT oF CoLUMBIA.— 
Washington, April 16.—The following Message was 
received by the Hous@of Representatives, to-day, 
from the President:— * . 

Fellow citizens of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives:—The act entitled “ An act for the release of 
certain persons held to service or labor in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” has this day been approved and 
signed. 

I have never doubted the Constitutional authority 
of Congress to abolish slavery in this District, and I 
have ever desired to see the National Capital freed 
from the institution in some satisfactory way. Hence, 
there has never been in my mind any question upon 
the subject, except the one of expediency, arising in 
view of all the circumstances. If there be matters 
within and about this act which might have taken a 
course or shape more satisfactory to my judgment, I 
do not attempt to specify them. 

I am gratified that the two principles of compensa- 
tion and colonization are both recognized and prac- 
tically applied in thisact. In the matter of compen- 
sation it is provided that claims may be presented 
within ninety days from the passage of the act, but 
not thereafter; and there is no saving for minors, 
Semmes covert, insane or absent persons. I presume 
that this is an omission by mere oversight, and I 
recommend that it be supplied by an amendatory or 
supplemental act. ABRaHAM LINCOLN. 

April 16th, 1862. 


The President to-day nominated to the Senate 
James G. Bennett, Ex-Mayor of Washington; Hon. 
Samuel F. Vinton, of Ohio, and Daniel R. Goodloe, 
formerly of North Carolina, Commissioners, under 
the act abolishing slavery from the District of Colum- 
bia, to investigate and determine the validity and 
value of the claims presented. 


Crops 1x Mippie Tennessez.—The Nashville Ban- 
ner of the 19th inst. learns from persons who arrived 
there from Maury, Williamson and the adjacent 
counties, that the grain and fruit crops give promise 
of an abundant and healthy yield. 


Snow is still two feet deep in the Lake Champlain 
region, and they are crossing the lake on the ice. 

THERE is a petroleum well on Buchanan’s farm, 
Oil Creek, Pa., which, since 8th mo. 13, 1861, up to 
3d mo. 20, 1862, has yielded 48,000 barrels of oil, 
not including several hundred barrels which have 


“Brawley well.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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$475 per 64 pounds. 
been wasted. It is 533 feet deep, and is called the ! $1 87. 


Since the Ist of Ist mo. last, 623,081 gallons of 
pretroleum have been exported from Philadelphia to 
England. 

New Pops at Fainmount.—The mean pumping ca- 
pacity of the six new pumps to be erected at Fair- 
mount, willbe 16,000,000 gallons per day, or 4,000- 
000 gallons more than the capacity of the nine pumps 
in the old mill house. 


FOREIGN. 


Tae Ovpest Book tn Extstence.—The oldest pa- 
per book in existence is by some thought to be the 
‘‘Red Book of Lynn,” an ancient register belongin 
to the corporation of King’s Lynn. It has lately been 
repaired and rebound, and the leaves, having from 
from age become reduced to a loose cottony sub- 
stance, have been carefully resized. It is known ag 
the “Red Book,” from its original binding having 
been of that color. It consists of 150 leaves, on 
which are transcribed wills, deeds of conveyance, 
proceedings of the Hustings’ Court, admission of ap- 
prentices to the freedom of the town, and other mem- 
oranda. The first entry is a transcript of the will of 
Peter de Thorden, burgess of Lynn, dated 1309; the 
latest entry is on folio 100, and is dated 16 Richard 
II. Of course, the first date of the entry does not estab- 
lish the age of the book, as the will in question may 
have been made very many years before the testator’s 
decease, or its transcription after that event. 


Ecuieses FoR THE YEAR 1862.—There will be five 
eclipses this year, as follows,— 

1. A total eclipse of the moon just before and after 
midnight, of June 11. Totaleclipse begins one hour 
and seven minutes after beginning. Total duration, 
three hours seven minutes. 

2. A partial eclipse of the sun June 27, in the 
morning. Invisible in America, but visible in the In- 
dian Ocean. 

3. A partial eclipse of the sun November 21. In- 
visible in America, but seen in the great Southern 
Ocean. 

4. A total eclipse of the moon early in the morn- 
ing of December 6. Visible. The eclipse becomes 
total one hour and nine minutes afer the beginning, 
and lasts one hour and thirty-two minutes. Total du- 
ration, three hours and forty nine-minutes. 

5. Partial eclipse of the sun December 20. 
ible in America, but visible in Asia generally. 


To the Dutch, the ladies of all nations are in- 
debted for the invention of the thimble. The Dutch 
achieved this great invention about the year 1690. 


Invis- 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Megaut.—The flour market is inactive, 
but the receipts are light, and holders manifest no 
disposition to accept lower qntations. Small scales 
to the retailers and bakers within the range of $5 00 
a $6 50 for common and fancy lots. Rye Flour and 
or Corn Meal are quiet, without change. We quote 
the former at $3 25, per barrel, and Pennsylvania 
Meal at $2 70, withwout sales. 

Grain.—Small sales of good Pennsylvania and 
Western Red at $1 23a $1 24 per bushel. Some 
small lots of white sold at $1 32 a 1 43 per bushel 
Pennsylvania Rye sold at 70a 71 cents. Corn is 
more abundant—yellow afloat, at 54 cents, and 53c 
instore. Oats—Small sales of Pennsylvania a: 36} 
cents per bushel No sales of Barley and Malt. 

Sreeps.—Cloverseed is taken on arrival at $4 62a 
A small sale of Timothy at 
Flaxseed comes along slowly, and com~fiy 

« 


,mands $2 10 a $2 15 per bushel. 








